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From the Christian Register. 
QUIET RESTING-PLACES, 


BY NATHANIEL HALL. 
“ Quiet resting-places.’ —Isaiah xxrzii, 18. 

“Quiet resting-places!” Thousands are 
seeking such, or sighing for them, in these 
summer days—places where the routine of 
their common life shall not hold them to its 
demands, where burdening cares and respon- 
sibilities shall be cast aside, where the arti- 
ficialities and conventionalisms of society 
shall have no place, the world of men be 
exchanged for that of Nature and the heart 
renew the sweet experience of that secret 
chord which holds it to the life of Nature 
—which vibrates at her touch, which re- 
sponds to her voices, which brings back on 
its vibrations the memories of childhood 
and something of its loves, its yearnings, 
its simplicity, its delights. 

Many, it is true, of those whom summer 
dismisses from their homes for seashore or 
mountain or valley or lake, seek not in them 
quiet resting-places. They care not to go 
where the world’s gaieties and frivolities 
are not, where dissipation spreads not its 
lures and fashion holds not its court. Na- 
ture has no word for them which they will 
rest long enough to hear. They feel not 
their responsibility for the use of the priv- 
ilege which Providence grants them in a 
temporary release from labor and care, in 
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the opportunity for bodily and mental re- 
cruitment. It were a good theme to dwell 
upon and one of multitudinous application 
(in these days when homes are vacated, as 
if by an imposed necessity, for weeks or 
months, no matter at what disadvantage, on 
the score of personal comfort)—the duties, 
personal and social, bound upon the excur- 
sionist and recruitment-seeker, the obligation 
to make the most of opportunity thus af- 
forded for getting and for doing good—to 
open the heart to the influences of Nature, 
to woo her purifying and uplifting inspira- 
tions, to let self-regard and self-seeking be 
shamed away before the beauty of her be- 
nignant presence, to seek all possible refresh- 
ment in view of a return to the duties of 
home and calling with new vigor of conse- 
crated fidelity. 

“ Quiet resting-places!” There are those 
who sigh for them, looking elsewhere than 
to sea and mountain and shaded solitudes 
and secluded retreats. Who does not sigh 
for them at times? What traveler on the 
road of life, save those who have too lately 
entered upon it to know much of its rough- 
nesses or \ burdened by its cares, or wea- 
ried by its labors, or disheartened by its 
trials? But who that has had the ordinary 
experience which comes with maturer life, 
does not desire for himself, as he journeys 
on, occasional resting-places—quiet resting- 
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laces—aloof from the jostle and din of life, 
its excitements and competitions and ambi- 
tions and strifes, the activities that weary 
and the dissatisfactions that depress, does 
not enter into the wish that sang itself ages 
ago from royal lips—humanity’s plaint— 
“© that I had wings like a dove; then 
would I fly away and be at rest?” Human- 
ity’s plaint, confined to no condition or 
times; and yet it would seem that never as 
now was there such reason for it, never such 
need, in the tendencies and spirit of the 
age, of quiet resting-places. If Solomon 
could say in his time, “ All things are full 
of labor,” what would he say in ours? What 
a dizzying whirl of movement! What a 
ceaseless rush in the tide of affairs! What 
mighty energies are evoked! What stress 
of action! What eagerness of pursuit! 
What keenness of conflict! How much to 
tax strength and sympathy, to demand 
«courage and constancy! How much at once 
. to quicken thought and to dissipate it, to 
awaken energy and to misdirect it, to ener- 
vate and materialize, to fever and fret the 
soul! One cannot but partake of the rest- 
Jessness around him, He cannot so anchor 
himself on this surging sea as not to be 
more or less in unison with its heaving tides. 
“ Quiet resting-places!” The heart .asks 
for them by its necessities, if not its desires ; 
and God has provided them. The ever- 
caring Providence has put them within our 
reach. Few, indeed, few comparatively, can 
leave their homes to find such in change of 
scene and occupation. The million must 
abide at their calling through the hot and 
sultry days, through the bright and breezy 
days. The pleasant places, seaboard or in- 
land, find not them among their visitants. 
They have not the leisure or the means. 
Would God they had! Leisure and means 
for such relief from wearing toil, such re- 
cruiting influences abroad or at hand as 
body and spirit alike need for their best and 
healthiest life. But for them, as well as 
others, are quiet resting-places. God has se- 
cured them. Not man, not society, not gov- 
ernment—God. 
In Eastern lands, where the virtue of hos- 
pitality is more cherished than with us, the 
traveler, we are told, is often surprised by 
wayside provision for his comfort ; the well, 
with its mossy curbstone, built by some 
kindly Jacob, where the traveler needs must 
ass; or, failing this, the vessel of water, 
rne there in the morning by those who 
followed on to their daily toil; the shady 
seat hewn out with willing pains, by grave- 
hidden hands, in the flinty rock ; the spread- 
ing tree planted by some long-vanished one, 
his act Soon. perhaps, but to Heaven, 








whose sun and dews wrought for him to per- 
fect it; and these instances and the like, of 
pure humanity and unselfish kindness, 


touch, we are told—as well they may—the’ 


traveler’s heart. 


They are but types and shadows of whata 
divine thoughtfulness and care has done for 
us all, as we tread the earthly pathway. The 
heavenly Benefactor has been there before 
us, and many a wayside comfort, with a gra- 
cious, tenderness, He has placed there, and 
for the ever-recurring weariness of life, its 
toils and trials, its conflicts and heats, has 
ordained “ quiet resting-places.” The even- 
ing is one. God ordained it. Its quiet and 
rest are His gift. It was not of necessity 
that, daily, the twilight should drop upon 


our path and darkness fold us in its starry ¢ 


mantle; nor was it alone for ends earthly 
and material, to preserve the balance of the 
heavens and give man and Nature the repose 
of sleep. This alone were a priceless boon— 
this curtained interval, this gentle withdraw- 
ing of Nature’s light and the hush that suc- 
ceeds, as it were a maternal benediction, a 
blessed boon, though the needs it met were 
the body’s only. But it meets higher needs. 
There is a calm for the spirit from the sol- 


emn night, a rest from toil and care, from 


the calls and exactions with which the day 
is full, that mind and soul may be free for 
better things—may see clearer what it saw 
but dimly in day’s blinding glare, and hear 
voices unheard in its distracting din; His 
voice heard in Eden at “the cool of the 
day,” as not in its heated hours. 


As the sun is setting and the shadows fall, 
and the stars come forth and the tempered 
air whispers of an o’erbrooding and a hal- 
lowing presence, how plead to have place 
within us thoughts of higher relationships 
and a holier life, how steals upon our opened 
hearts the call to worship and aspire and 
love! Evening may at least be this, a “quiet 
resting-place,” wherein the soul may refresh 
its weariness and renew its life. So God de- 
signs it. This det it be! Let not the world’s 
excitements, changed from toil to pleasure, 
fill it all. Let hallowing reflections have 
some mingling with its social satisfactions 
and domestic delights. Let it be a halting- 
space, wherein the morrow, with its toils and 
cares and temptations and trials and drudg- 
eries and vexations, shall be prepared for by 
a new girding of devout resolve. 


“Eve, with thy stillness and soul-soothing 


alm, 
What do I owe thee for thy solemn calm! 
Thou comest down, like some peace-bring- 
ing dove, 
To soothe and cheer me with God’s own 
love.” 


A | 
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Again, the Sabbath is a “quiet resting- 
place” ordained of God for all; when labor 





rankly towering and entangling growths, are 
resting-places for the soul, with God’s invita- 
tion sounding from them to enter and com- 
mune with itself and with Him, to see real- 
ity beneath shadow, to become enlightened 
and strengthened for the way and work yet 
before it; and, with other of life’s changes, 
that of sickness, bidding us from the busy 
world to the still apartment, is one which, 
though we should not choose it, God makes a 
“resting-place” in other than the lower 
sense, sending us forth from it, whether 
through the gate of recovery or of death, 
with spiritual gain. Often, indeed, there is 
nothing in that darkened chamber that beto- 
kens rest; there seems but the unrest of 
weakness and pain; but deep down in the 
soul God may be working His gracious pur- 
poses, and gradually shall steal within it the 
consciousness of their fulfillment; and the 
old assurance, given amid fears and disquie- 
tudes, shall be repeated with a tone no less 
dear, a meaning no less blessed, “ Be of good 
cheer; it is I, be not afraid.” 

Still another of the “ quiet resting-places ” 
provided on the earthly journey is that which 
closes it. Do I mean the grave? Nay, for 
not there is the being that we are. “ There,” 
says an old Scripture (and the common 
speech repeats it), “the weary are at rest; ” 
but, strictly, there is no rest in the grave, 
even for the body. The atoms composing it 
are in action of change before we place it 
there. There is the long unrest of dissolu- 
tion. Do I mean death and the rest which 
ensues to the on-living spirit? Does it ensue 
by the mere act of death? Are not the es- 
sential elements of its rest within? Can it 
have rest while unharmonized with the will 
of its Inspirer, at discord with itself and the 
eternal law of its being? Nay, “the rest 
which remaineth for the people of God” is 
the rest not of inaction, but of harmonious 
action, in an ever-growing intensity of the 
soul’s diviner powers, inspired, led on, in- 
flamed by love. “ Remaineth!” Yes, for 
its sources are changeless and enduring as the 
being of God. Enter now into that rest. 
Gain growing experience, for so you may, of 
its divine serenities. Strive for that recon- 
cilement with God, with man, with your- 
selves, which are its sole conditions. By 
this unrest, of our so frequent experience, 
God pleads with us. By it, he would impel 
us to those conditions which alone can end 
it. Never can we find rest (where so many 
seek it) in ease and self-indulgence, never in 
a life alien from duty. Jesus speaks of giv- 
ing rest to those who take a yoke upon them, 
His yoke, the yoke of self-denying fidelity 
to the outward call, to the inbreathed voice. 
And how better can I close than by repeat 





































its marts, and the burdened are eased and 
the weary rest. Blessed day! Sweet gift of 
God! Heaven only can know its worth— 
what it has done for individuals and the 
world ; to how many it has proved an angel 
of deliverance from demeaning cares and 
defiling companionships, a season of refresh- 
ing as from the very presence of the Lord, 
when each virtue and grace—fainting in the 
six days’ contact with an unspiritualizing 
world—was revived again; when the heart, 
hardening else into worldliness, has been 
kept soft and fruitful by its heavenly influ- 
ences, even as the earth by shower and dew. 

The Lord’s day we call it. Not that all 
days are not His; but this pre-eminently, as 


presence, to think His thoughts, to learn His 
will, to renew our vows of fidelity and en- 
liven the feeling that should command it, 
thus enabling us to make each day, by its 
consecration to His service, each day in 
highest truth a Lord’s day. 

it may be this. Let it be. Let us second 
the purpose in it of its Divine Ordainer, by 
our desire and effort ; and such it shall be to 
us. Let us dismiss within it worldly cares, 
not their presence only, but their power; 
ceasing from the anxieties with the activities 
of our calling and allowing ourselves to as- 
cend into, if not. abide in, a higher and purer 
region of thought and contemplation. 

And, again, the providential changes of 
life are among its Heaven-ordained resting- 
places; events which free us for a time from 
the bondage of routine, which interrupt the 
ordinary current of thought and care and 
turn it into unwonted channels; which lead 
us into ourselves, or, it may be, out of our- 
selves, in a blessed self-forgetfulness, through 
our thought and care for others. A birth, a 
death; the entrance into the home circle of 
new life, fresh from the Fountain of Life, 
filling the heart with gratitude and giving it 
a deepened sense of the solemnity of being; 
the departure from that circle of the loved 
and dear, veiling by their absence the 
world’s brightness, causing new estimates of 
its good, opening wider to the gaze of faith 
the receiving-gates of immortality; a recov- 
ery, the loved and dear brought back to life, 
hopes that were well-nigh extinguished re- 
vived, wishes and prayers that rose around 
the love-watched bed answered; a coming 
home of the long absent one; a leaving home 
of one who has known no other—these, and 
whatever breaks the continuity of our life, 
affects its relationships, intensifies its experi- 
ences, clears an open space amidst its too 
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ing those words of His—great and wonderful 
words, loving and kingly words, fairer than 
beauty, sweeter than a mother’s and better 
worth the telling all over the wide earth, to 
its toiling and burdened, its suffering and 
sinning ones, than all which has been or can 
be told by tongue or type? “Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and J will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 





Day by da 


THE earth is you forever. y 
ife from God’s perpetual 


It drinks new 
youth ; 
And why need we grow old, if thus we may 
Drink daily God’s new truth? 
—Robert Leighton. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 4. 

“He is of age, ask him.’’—John xiii, 23. 

From this language we may infer that in 
the Divine economy there comes to man a 
period when an individual sense of right and 
of responsibility so asserts itself as to render 
him alone accountable for his own acts. 

In the case now cited the person referred 
to had just received a great gift—even the 
gift of sight, an event which seemed likely to 
promote disputation and perhaps become an 
occasion of offence. We who read the ac- 
count may be instructed by observing that 
the answer given embraced no speculations ; 
it was confined to facts—“ One thing I know, 
that whereas J was blind, now I see.” 

Admitting the individual responsibility 
above alluded to, it behooves us to examine 
the ground upon which we stand; to see 
“whence cometh our help.” Are we depend- 
ent for guidance upon mere speculative the- 
ories, or have we known the immediate work- 
ings of that Power whereby sight cometh, and 
have we co-operated therewith? “Go wash 
in the pool of Siloam,” was the command 
after the eyes of the blind man had been 
anointed and before he received his sight. 
There is instruction, too, in this fact as nar- 
rated, that a co-operation was called for even 
while he was yet blind. Unquestioning obe- 
dience to this command received a rich reward 
in the case cited, and so it ever will. Obe- 
dience to the immediate impressions of the 
Divine law is the first step toward the attain- 
ment of a perfect manhood in Christ. 

Let no one carelessly pass by or disregard 
a sense of accountability whenever it may be 
impressed upon the inner consciousness; and 
whatever may be the requirement that accom- 
panies this sense, it always brings with it 
ability for the performance of the duty. 

Perhaps of all the gifts bestowed upon man 


no one is more often carelessly disregarded or 
looked upon as a right than the gift of a sound 
mind in a sound body. This is a great gift, 
and involves a heavy responsibility, even the 
right use of all our powers, and a practical 
acknowledgement whence all our gifts come. 
Do we so live as to make this great gift of a 
sound mind in a sound body subservient to 
life’s great end? Or do we thoughtlessly frit- 
ter away our time amid pursuits that are un- 
worthy the attention of rational accountable 
beings, and which, on a retrospective view, 
cause a sting rather than a comfort, and 
upon which we cannot in our serious moments 
ask the Heavenly blessing ? 

How beautiful is a life, especially a young 
life, that so harmonizes with the Divine law 
as to be ever ready to receive those Heavenly 
influences comparable to the early and the 
latter rain, and to know surely the Heavenly 
blessing to rest upon every dispensation con- 
nected with this probationary state. 

When this experience is realized after hav- 
ing partaken of this world’s unsatisfying 
ae. the language as quoted above may 

e adopted, “ One thing I know, that whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” J.J. 
Philadelphia, Eighth mo., 1881. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON CAPE ANN (PIGEON COVE). 
**T look forth 

Over the boundless blue, where joyously 

The bright crests of innumerable waves 
Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands. 
Of a great multitude are upward flung 
In acclamation.” 

So, on such a radiant day as this, and per- 
haps from this very point of observation, 
wrote the poet Bryant. As I sat to-day upon 
the granite promontory’s boldest rock, and 
watched the incoming surges break upon the 
immovable bulwarks of stone, I thought of 
the immense contrast offered by the gentle 
Concord river to this wild fury of the waters 
which thunder below us. Not less striking is 
the contrast between the benignant elms and 
soft smooth meadows of Middlesex and these 
rugged and rock-strewn fields of Essex; and 
quite as great is the spiritual difference be- 
tween the polished and intellectual sages of 
Concord and these bold and bluff seamen and 
fishers of Cape Ann. Such contrasts enlarge 
our view of human life and human capabili- 
ty, and keep one from falling into the false- 
hood of the extremes either of optimism or 
of pessimism. 

A fall in temperature of from 90° to 60° 
Fahrenheit is decidedly tonic. The warmest 
clothing is brought into use, and is none too 
comforting as we sit aloft on the sea-o’erlook- 
ing boulders of the beach, or rest under the 
pines, within hearing of the surges as their 
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eternal melody mingles with the kindred| ‘Midst tangled vine and dwarfish wood, 
murmur of the wind through the forest. Fol- eee ny Wy sonal pan, 
lowing the indications of a sign-board, a few! ‘phe sta oF England’s battle-flag ; 
minutes’ walk through the thicket by an easy| And, while from out its heavy fold 
path, we reach an “Observatory,” up which| St. George’s crimson cross unrolled, 
we mount to an elevation of perhaps 40 feet,| ’Midst roll of drum and trumpet blare, 
that raises us quite above the tops of the ent came 
stunted oak and pine woods, and gives an| ‘The sweetest name in all his story ; 
extended view of this promontory and its} Of her—the flower of Islam’s daughters, 
environment. Whose harems look on Stamboul’s waters ; 


The whole cape is well defined, with its 
coves and harbors, and with its rock points, 
which hurl back the Atlantic surges with a 
fierce disdain, and a rugged consciousness of 
power. Three-fourths of the horizon is sea, 
and if we could penetrate all the mysteries 
of its geography, it would be seen that stern 
Cape Ann is cut off from the Bay State by 


) * an arm of the sea, and that we are only on 


an island of granite, which keeps guard over 
the country and over the seas of the Pil- 
rims. 

The whole interior of Cape Ann is de- 
scribed by Higginson as “a continuous wood- 
land, with granite ledges everywhere crop- 
ping out, around which the high road winds, 
following the curving and indented line of 
the sea, and dotted here and there with fish- 
ing hamlets.” The view over the limitless 
ocean is far extended, indeed, and reaches 
even to the Isles of Shoals on the north, and 
far along the north shore of the bay to the 
southwest. On the vast waters, so regally 
blue, 


~~ “*T behold the ships, 


Gliding from cape to cape, from isle to isle, 
Or steaming towards far lands, or hastening 


ome 
From the old world.’’ 

We get here a map-like view of the smooth 
beaches of Rye and of Hampton, the en- 
trance of the Merrimac into the sea, at New- 
buryport, the long Plumb Island and the 
nearer Ipswich Bay, on the northeast. Every 
point is historic, being memorable in the ear- 
lier or in the later annals of this land, and 


here it might be well to bring some sage, wise | 


in local lore, and learn what legends and tra- 
ditions, what fact and what fancy, are sug- 
gested by the landmarks of this coast. 

Thus we would learn that the famed Cap- 
tain John Smith, in 1614, sailed round these 
coasts from Ipswich to Salem, noting this 
cape and naming it Tragabigzanda, in honor 
of the Turkish lady who showed him gene- 
rous kindness when he was a prisoner and 
slave in her land. The three islands to the 
southeast, now Straitsmouth, Thatcher’s and 
Milk, he called the Three Turks’ Heads. 
Thus Whittier tells the story in heroic 
verse : 


“‘ On yonder rocky cape, which braves 
The stormy challenge of the waves, 


Who, when the chance of war had bound 
The Moslem chain his limbs around, 
Wreathed o’er with silk that iron chain, 
Soothed with her smile his hours of pain, 
And fondly to her youthful slave 

A dearer gift than freedom gave.”’ 

Mighty trees then stood where these stunt- 
ed descendants now have succeeded, and a 
few of these yet stand to tell of the ancient 
forest grandeur of the “ fair headland.” 

The romantic Turkish name of the prom- 
ontory was early changed to Cape Ann, in 
honor of Anne of Denmark, consort of King 
James I. 

In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a band of pioneers took up their abode 
in this part of the seaward-looking land, and 
these were Samuel Gott, William Andrews, 
Joshua Norwood, Jethro Wheeler, Jr., and 
Thomas Harris. These were the first settlers 
of Pigeon Cove, and their lineal descendants 
are yet important citizens of Cape Ann. 
Samuel Gott’s house is off yonder to the 
northward, on high ground, near Halibut 
Point, and is yet occupied by lineal descend- 
ants of the pioneer forefather who here raised 
his roof-tree upon the firm rock, within hear- 
ing of the everlasting roar of the sea. The 
hip-roof and the low studding of this ancient 
mansion marks its antiquity, and we noted 
with interest, on visiting the place, that no 

art of the excellent foundation has decayed. 
ut the Gott house is not the oldest yet 
standing on Cape Ann. A higher antiquity is 
given to that which nestles in an ancient or- 


chard near Andrew’s Point. 


When the witchcraft delusion seized on the 
credulous brains of the Puritan clergy of old 
Salem, in the later days of the seventeenth 
century, one elderly woman, a beloved mother 
of stalwart sons, was accused and condemned 
by the absurd judges. Her sons found means 
to rescue her from death, and concealed her 
here, in the thick forest, within the sound of 
the solemn voice of the sea. Great trees 
were felled and hewn, foundations of granite 
were laid, firm and strong, and a lowly home 
was raised, in which the priestly bigots of 
Salem never found their prey. It is not at 
all in ruins, but is densely populated at this 
time, though not with the descendants of the 
weird woman of the bygone times. 

Richard H. Dana and William Cullen 


Sela 
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Bryant, forty years ago, enjoyed the seclu- 
sion of the venerable house while they so- 
journed at Pigeon Cove for the summer, or 
perhaps for more than one summer. ‘These 
poets left behind them many admiring friends 
and many pleasant memories. They are re- 
membered as the first summer visitors of 
Pigeon Cove. “Since then,” says the vil- 
lage pastor,* “our woods have a charm 
which they did not seem to contain before: 
our ledges, crags and boulders, mottled with 
moss; our hills and pastures, adorned with 
groves of pine and oak, and with patches of 
huckleberry and bayberry bushes; our bold 
and sloping granite shores, perpetually kept 
clean by the washings of the sea—have 
meaning and value far above the usual esti- 
mate which men set upon such possessions.” 


Another of the visitors of other days who 
left pleasant memories was Thomas Star 
King. Wandering with his friends along 
wetland paths, resting in shadowy nooks, 
where the “sleeping sea, whispering as if in 
dreams, just made itself heard, . . . he, 
of youthful but regal presence, and of mar- 
velously musical tongue, read the poetry of 
Wordsworth or the prose of Ruskin, making 
more vital and glowing the thoughts of 
either. Once, after a stroll and a refreshing 
bath, the same audience gave ear to the same 
orator and interpreter in the amphitheatre- 
like pit of Chapin’s Gully. None of the 
company so favored then will ever forget the 
spell of the moments when he recited the 
stirring musical lines, then new to all, of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Bugle Song.’ ” 

So writes H. C. Leonard, the friend and 
companion of King in his visit to Cape Ann, 
and we are moved to visit the same spot 
which the chronicler associated with genial 
and inspiring companionship. Chapin’s 
Gully is a rift in the solid granite barrier 
rocks of the shore of the cape. It looked to 
me as if some sort of trap formation had 
once filled the chasm, but had yielded grad- 
ually to the unceasing fury of the waves, 
till only a clean open cut, partially filled 
with fragments, now remains. Or is it easy 
to fancy that it was only an earthquake split, 
which was never closed again? Into this cleft 
which is not over five feet wide, the mighty 
surges have rushed, tearing away whatever 
was movable, until now there is a deep am- 
phitheatre, over 100 feet in diameter, in 
which the waters at high tide foam and boil, 
while the thunderous waves beat at the yawn- 
ing walls of granite that form the entrance. 
The long war of resistance and force has 
given a funnel form to the entrance, and the 
crushed waters become a mass of white foam, 


* Henry C. Leonard. 


which pauses an instant in its wild career, 
and then retreats to encounter the next surge 
which advances with might to renew the war- 
fare unceasingly. We sat for hours on one 
of the high walls which looks down on this 
tumult of the seas beneath, and from which 
we might also be conscious of the inexpressi- 
ble grandeur of the long proud billows ad- 
vancing from the heaving seas beyond, and 
hurling themselves in rhythmic order against 
the motionless grim barriers which defend 
this wooded headland from the inroads of 
Neptune. As we lingered, the face of the 
ocean was gradually shrouded in a light mist, 
and a faintly colored rainbow arched the en- 
trance to Chapin’s Gully. A little while and 
the mist as gradually disperses, the mist-bow 
is blown seaward on the land breeze, and the 
day closes in serene and perfect beauty. 

I am conscious of utter inability to give 
an adequate description of the supreme 
things of the universe; but among all the 
glories of the visible world surely nothing 
surpasses the majesty of the ocean, when its 
billows, roused to wrath, are hurled back- 
ward by rugged shores. As the daylight dies 
away the arch of heaven glows with stellar 
glories, and lo! in the north, just beneath 
the Greater Bear, is a new comet gleaming. 
Two comets in one year, both visible to the 
unassisted eye! 

And now— 


‘* All the lighthouses 
Flash greeting on the night 


Like the wise virgins, all with ready lamps.’” 

Again comes a day, or a succession of days, 
of serene calm, with an occasional gentle breeze 
from the west. Then the sea slumbers, and 
becomes as calm as a great river or a tran- 
quil lake. The owners of pleasure boats then 
solicit parties to venture out with them, and 
try their skill in drawing from the deep the 
cod, the halibut or the malign-looking dog- 
fish. ‘Those who trust favoring winds may 
attempt a visit to the Isles of Shoals, though 
the day is hardly sufficient for a survey of 
these sea-beaten rocks, so firmly rooted in the 
great deep. Easier it is by yacht to visit An- 
nisquam, Gloucester, Grape Island or New- 
buryport; or a voyage to Straitsmouth or 
Thatcher’s Island, in the sight of the harbor 
of Pigeon Cove itself, might satisfy the de- 
sires of the less ambitious. 

There are legends and traditions, tales of 
tragic or of heroic interest, associated with 
every point, and the many drives along the 
smooth roads bring to view a land of vigor- 
ous activity, of honorable thrift, and of more 
refinement of culture than is common in such 
secluded nooks as this. 8. R. 

Eighth month 25th, 1881. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ON THE THRESHOLD.” 


EsTEEMED Eprrors—I have been inter- 
ested lately in a little book, entitled “On the 
Threshold,” by Theodore T. Munger, designed 
for young men of to-day. I send a few ex- 
tracts from its pages, and wish it were as easy 
to secure the thoughtful attention of the 
young men who are just “on the threshold ” 
of their lives to the truths herein expressed. 
Too many, I fear, confident in their own wis- 
dom, refuse to hear or heed the wise counsel 
of those of more advanced age. If they 
could only understand that such a disposi- 
tion oftener indicates a weak character than 
a strong one, they would at least accept ad- 
vice, and give it due weight, even if they 
should decline to follow it. 

In the chapter upon Thrift, the author 
says: “I do not propose in these pages to 
enter upon a crusade against tobacco, but I 
may remind you that the eye of the world is 
fixed on the tobacco habit with a very close 
gaze. The educators in Europe and America 
say that it impairs mental energy. Life in- 
surance companies are shy of its peculiar 

ulse. Oculists say that it weakens the eyes. 

hysicians declare it to be a prolific cause of 
dyspepsia, and hence of other ills. It is as- 
serted by the leading authorities in each de- 
partment that it takes the spring out of the 
nerves, the firmness out of the muscles, the 
ring out of the voice; that it renders the 
memory less retentive, the judgment less ac- 
curate, the conscience less quick, the sensi- 
bilities less acute; that it relaxes the will and 
dulls every faculty of body and mind and 
moral nature, dropping the entire man down 
in the scale of his powers, and so is to be re- 
garded as one of the wasters of society. 

“The habit of drinking is so nearly par- 
allel with smoking in its relation to thrift 
that it need not detain us. 

“The same cogent word afford applies here 
with stronger emphasis, because the drinking 
habit involves a larger ratio of increase. 
Waiving any moral considerations involved 
in beer drinking, the fact of its cost should 
throw it out. It is not a thrifty habit, and 
no young man who has his way to make in 
the world is entitled to an unthrifty habit. 
It is the one thing, even if it does not reach 
the proportions of a vice, that keeps more 
men out of a competence than all other 
causes combined. 

“The twin habits of smoking and beer- 
drinking stand for a respectable property to 
all who indulge in them—a thing the greater 
part will never have, though they have had 
it. The price of these two indulgences is 
commonly the man himself. 

“The common cry of ‘a good time while 


we are young,’ is a great mistake. Mr. Nas- 
myth, of England, an inventor, and holder of 
a large fortune made by himself, says: ‘If 
I were to compress into one sentence the 
whole of my experience, and offer it to young 
men as a rule and certain receipt for success. 
in any station, it would be comprised in these 
words—Duty first, pleasure second! From 
what I have seen of young men and their 
after progress, Iam satisfied that what is 
called “bad fortune” is, in nine cases out of 
ten, simply the result of inverting the above. 
maxim.’ ” 

Munger says: “ Keep steadily before you 
the fact that all true success depends at last 
upon yourself—trite to weariness, I acknowl- 
edge, but one of those eternal truths to be 
kept before us, as we heed gravitation and 
appetite. 

“Who will help me? What can I depend 
on? These are our first natural questions. 
But we do not get on the track of success 
until we drop all such questioning and begin 
to realize that we must depend upon ourselves, 
By success I mean a full manhood and its 
inherent peace. This is not possible until 
one has planted himself upon his own pow- 
ers, and begun to work for them. He may 
have money, friends, chances, good fortune— 
but that which underlies achievement is the 
ability of the man himself. President Por- 
ter says: ‘Energy, invincible determination, 
with a right motive, are the levers that move 
the world.’ 


“ There is a disposition, growing somewhat 


too common, I fear, to settle down into a 
purposeless enjoyment of the present—a life 
without earnestness or aspiration, a life that 
aims only at ‘having a good time,’ a weak 
and beggarly phrase. Is it true that young 
men are regarding life less ideally ?—that 
some mist, bred of prosperous times, has come 
into the air, obscuring the stars and shutting 
the vision up to what is near and palpable? 
We will hope that it is but a mist, and that 
we shall again see young men drawn on by 
noble ambitions and high ideals.” 

There is so much that is excellent in this 
little book, I wish it might fall into the 
hands of all young men who are starting out 
in life, possibly with mistaken aims. 

It is so much easier to drift, almost with- 
out intention, into the wrong path than to 
make a right start and persevere in that di- 
rection, that one trembles for the future of 
the young men in the present day. Any and 
every right stimulus to high endeavor should 
be used to counteract the enervating influ- 
ences that are largely prevalent. 

Chicago, Eighth month, 1881. 





Crease to do evil, learn to do well. 


H..A: P.' 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting, which was held 

at the Falls on the 25th of Eighth month, 


was ponwelly satisfactory, although not so. 
e 


largely attended as it has been in former 
years. The day was pleasant, but the roads 
were very dusty, and there having so lately 
been many meetings of various kinds held in 
the vicinity, to which many resort who are 
not members of our Society, that the incli- 
nation of some who generally attend Friends’ 
Quarterly Meetings did not draw them to 
the meeting at this time. 

Soon after the meeting was gathered, a 
communication of nearly an hour’s length 
was believed by many concerned Friends to 
have deprived the meeting of the exercises 
of some burthened minds. 

When the Friend sat down, Mary M. 
Thomas, who was present with a minute 
from Radnor Monthly Meeting, arose with 
the words: “They that are whole need not a 
ACN but they that are sick.” She de- 
ivered a brief and very satisfactory dis- 
course. 

After one or two other short sermons and 
a vocal prayer, the partitions were closed 
and the usual Quarterly Meeting business 
proceeded with. The Monthly Meetings 
composing this Quarter having lately taken 
a census of its members, reports were sent up, 
by which it appears that there are 1,715 
members belonging to the 8 Monthly Meet- 
ings, only about one-sixth of whom are mi- 
nors. The smallness of the number of minors 
is accounted for by the fact that among the 
adults there are nearly twice as many fami- 
lies where only one parent is a member as 
there are families where both parents are 
members; the children of the former, of 
course, are not members. The largest of the 
8 Monthly Meetings, Makefield, has 444 and 
the smallest, Quakertown, has but 25 mem- 
bers, only 5 of the latter being minors. 

The Yearly Meeting’s committee on the 
subject of temperance had sent to this meet- 
ing a letter asking the appointment of a com- 
mittee to co-operate with that portion of said 
committee within its limits in carrying out 
the work proposed. From an inadvertancy, 
this subject was not forwarded to the women’s 
meeting until long after their regular busi- 
ness was gone through with, so that when it 
was sent in it was too much exhausted to 
give it the necessary attention, and as the 
men’s meeting had also sat a long time, the 
subject was laid over, by minute, until next 
Quarter. 

The answers to the 1st and 2d Queries 
elicited some very appropriate remarks from 
a number of Friends who were present from 
other Quarters, as there was such an appar- 
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ent inconsistency in them, the 2d answer 
showing such a very general prevalence of 
love and unity, whilst the 1st showed such a 
great neglect in the attendance of meetings. 
With a solemn pause after the reading of 
the concluding minute, the meeting — 





Aut exertion for duty’s sake is medicine 
to the soul. 
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To ContrisuTors.—Our friends sometimes 
kindly send us clippings from newspapers. 
When these do not appear in our paper, the 
senders may not always conclude that they 
are unsuitable, but that the article or the 
substance of it has been previously inserted. 





Toe Prestpent.—Heretofore but little 
has been offered in these columns which 
would demonstrate our participation in the 
general anxiety and sadness felt for the crit- 
ical condition of our beloved President. 

No doubt can possibly exist but that our 
sympathies have gone out in full tide of 
recognition of the solemn facts daily revealed 
in the public papers. Nor can there bea 
doubt but that our aspirations have ascended 
in unison with the millions of other hearts, 
for his safe conduct through the complicated 
labyrinths of disease, which at the writing 
of this are so imminently threatening the 
valued life of a brave man, a noble Christian 
—one for whom the fact of prolonged suffer- 
ings borne with uncomplaining patience and 
without a murmur of resentment toward the 
cruel cause thereof, has won our admiration 
and esteem—while the strong features of his 
excellent character, which have developed 
more fully to the general public through 
these weary weeks of suffering and languish- 
ing, have quickened our eager solicitude with 
feelings of individual personal attachment, 
which might prompt a fuller expression of 
our appreciation, but dwelling in the dark 
valley, with the shadow of death emcompass- 
ing our spirits, it is not meet that we enlarge 
in words—rather that we quietly cherish a 
prayerful desire and trust that He in whom 
the balance is held will order all aright, and 
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so overrule the evil for good that, whatever 
may be the final result, we may be able to 
recognize His superintending care and prov- 
idence. 





To S. W. E.—We feel obliged to those 
who take sufficient interest in our paper to 
send contributions to its pages, even when we 
do not unite in judgment as to their suitabil- 
ity. The article commenting upon a lawsuit 
in which Orthodox Friends (so-called) in the 
West are engaged, entitled “White Lick 

¢ Quarterly Meeting vs. Allen Hadley et al.,” 
though evidently written in no improper 

spirit, we have thought best to lay aside, as 

» reminding our readers unnecessarily of that 

‘ which were better forgotten. We cannot 
sympathize with our friend in the hope he 


expresses of a reunion of the dissevered por- |. 


tions of the Society of Friends. A long time 
must elapse, and further changes and up- 
heavals in religious thought must take place, 
before those who cling to speculative belief as 
the basis of religious union will, in the words 
of our correspondent, “reunite in one com- 


abjuring lawsuits, cultivating peace, temper- 
ance, freedom of opinion, and brotherly kind- 

r_ jness, as the first step toward the milennial 
condition.” There is an encouraging, though 
slow, advance toward this condition, which 
may be observed in the softened and more 
courteous tone toward each other of the reli- 
gious papers that come under our notice, 
though we must except one of our western 
exchanges, the tone of which toward those 
from whom it dissents sometimes reminds us 
of the sad days of 1827. 





A Frienps’ SEMINARY AT WASHINGTON. 
—We hear, with sincere approval, that those 
having control of Washington meeting of 
Friends have believed that now is the right 

‘ time to establish a seminary at the Meeting 
House at the seat of national government, 
where practical morality and vital Christian 
principles shall be made a special considera- 
tion in the instruction of the young. 

This institution is designed to be a Select 
School in which pupils can obtain a thorough 
academic education under that careful super- 
vision which tends to preserve the amenities 
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of a true life, and at the same time not re- 
move the pupil entirely from the guardian 
care of home. 


It is also a part of its purpose to prepare 


its students to enter college or higher institu- 
tions of learning. 


The Principal was a pupil of the late Ben- 


jamin Hallowell, and for sixteen years has 
taught or superintended city schools in Ohio 
and Indiana. 
abreast of the progress in the science and art 


He has endeavored to keep 


of teaching. 

The rooms to be used for school ‘purposes 
are large, airy and retired ; and are furnished 
with reference to correct posture, to comfort 
and to health. The school is to be furnished 
with such apparatus as is needful to illustrate 
Natural Science, and facilitate instruction in 
various branches. 

Jesse 8. Wilson, Principal, has had large 
experience as an instructor, and we doubt not 
will give his utmost care that this shall be in 
the very best sense a Friends’ School, in which 
children may be reared in harmony with our 
principles and testimonies. The liberal pa- 
tronage of Friends’ Schools in this and in other 
cities encourage us to believe that this insti- 
tution will be welcome to some of the people 
of Washington. 

The scholastic year is divided into four 
terms: 1st term begins Ninth month (Sep- 
tember) 12, ends Eleventh month (Novem- 
ber) 18, 1881; 2d term begins Eleventh 
month (November) 21, ends Second month 
(February) 3, 1882; 3d term begins Second 
month (February) 6, ends Fourth month 
(April) 14, 1882; 4th term begins Fourth 
month (April) 17, ends Sixth month (June) 
23, 1882. 

Our friend, J. S. Wilson, hopes to require 
the assistance of a woman teacher, and in- 
vites any suitable person who may be ready 
to accept such a position to correspond with 
him at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va. 


FREDERICK GUTEKUNST, photographer, No. 
712 Arch street, has sent us a phototype copy. 
of William Penn’s letter to the Indians in his 
province of Pennsylvania, dated the 18th of 
Eighth mo., 1681, accompanied by a photo- 
type on the same sheet, of “ Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians.” 
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It commemorates a most important event 
in the annals of our State, and when placed 
in a neat frame will keep in remembrance 
one of the interesting circumstances connect- 
ed with our colonial history. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 706 
Arch street. Price 50 cents. 


means of their sucking mouth. In these con- 
ical heaps of stones they deposit their spawn. 


According to a writer in Nature, the small 
migratory birds that are unable to perform 
the flight of 350 miles across the Mediterra- 
nian sea are carried over on the backs of 
cranes. In the autumn many flocks of cranes 
may be seen coming from the north with the 
first cold blast from that quarter, flying low 
and uttering a peculiar cry, as if of alarm, as 
they circle over the cultivated plains. Little 
birds of every species may be seen flying up 
to them, while the twittering songs of those 
already comfortably settled upon their backs 
may be distinctly heard. But for this kind 
provision of nature numerous varieties of 
small birds would become extinct in north- 
ern countries, as the cold winters would kill 
them. 

Glacial Action. —The Arkansas Valley, 
from its head in Tennessee Pass to the point 
.where the river cuts. through thé Front or 
Colorado range and opens out into the plains, 
has been worn out of the granite mass to a 
great extent. The origin of this valley is 
mostly due to erosion. . From the crest of the 
Park range on the east side of the Arkansas 
river to that of the Wasatch on the west the 
average distance in a straight line must be 
at least ten or fifteen miles, and the average 
elevation above the water level of the river 
1,500 feet. It is probable that this great 
space was at no very ancient period filled 

























DIED. 


HAINES.—On Eighth mo. 22d, 1881, Mary 
W., daughter of John W. and Hannah M. 
Haines, of Westfield, N. J., in the 37th year 
of her age. 


PRATT.—On Second-day, Eighth mo, 22d, 
1881, at the residence of his son-in-law, John 
Sharpless, near Chester, Pa., Jeremiah Pratt, 
late of Newtown Square, in his 93d year. 

REYNOLDS.—On Eighth mo. 3d, 1881, at 
the residence of her daughter, Deborah Jones, 
in New Lebanon, N. Y., Hannah Reynolds, 

ed 87 years; an elder of Chatham Monthly 

eeting, N. Y. 

Full of years, and rich in the fruits of love, 
peace and humility, she has passed from a life 
of usefulness to that rest for which she had 
long and patiently waited. M. 

RICHARDS.—On Eighth month 6th, 1881, 
at his residence, at Nottingham, Cecilco., Md., 
Jacob Richards, in his 88th year; a member 
and elder of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—On Eighth month 26th, 1881, 
at Horsham, Pa., Laura M., daughter of Row- 
land and Sarah W. Roberts, aged eight years 
and four months. 


THOMAS.—On the morning of Eighth mo. 
24th, 1881, Rebecca, wife of William 8. Tho- 
ev wd of Moonastoln Monthiy Mettine Nd. the rocks in the wearing out of the valley. 
The glacier worn sides of the gorges point 
strongly to that conclusion.— Geological and 


Geographical Survey of the Territories. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Lampreys.—The Scientific American relates 
of the Roman emperors that so great was 
their valuation of the lamprey both as a lux- 
ury and stimulating food, artificial ponds were 
constructed on which to fatten the lampreys, 
the principal food used being well-fattened 
living slaves, on whose bodies the eels would 
fasten and feed, affording an enjoyable pas- 
time to the noble Romans. The negroes of 
the South have great respect for the lamprey 
eel on account of his supposed medicinal 
qualities, the skins being in great demand as 
infallible cures for rheumatism and kindred 
ailments. The skins are bound about the 
ankles, wrists and neck of the patient while 
fresh from the body of the eel, and are worn 
for long periods of time, in fact often till they 
drop off. In the months of March and April 
the lamprey begin ascending our fresh water 
rivers and streams that empty into salt water. 
Here they construct what might be called a 
nest, composed of stones piled up in a heap. 
These stones are carried from a distance by 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST FROEBEL. 
BY JANE BENSON. 
(Continued from page 445.) 

Froebel was happy in the position of instruc- 
tor, into which he had slipped so unexpectedly 
to himself. He was happy because he saw in 
it an opportunity for fulfilling the new-born 
desire of his heart to help others in their up- 
ward strivings, and he had not yet realized 
the self-preparation that is necessary for one 
who would thus lead his fellow-beings to a 
higher life. Amongst the great blessings and 
advantages of an educator’s career are the 
self-watchfulness that it almost forces upon 
him, and the constant reference to a Higher 
Power that he finds indispensable in his daily 
perplexities. If he holds out one hand to help 
the little ones onward and upward, he must 
with the other cling very firmly to the Source 
of all our strength, or he will bring disaster 


with one vast glacier, which doubtless perq,. 
formed the greater part of the grinding up of" 
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instead of help to those depending on him. 
This cannot but be the feeling of all true 
educators as life progresses. They may have 
various ways of expressing it, but they must 
all feel the insufficiency of their own unaided 
wisdom to deal with the complex natures they 
have undertaken to train. It is a view of an 
educator’s responsibilities, however, that had 
not, in those early days of Froebel’s experi- 
ence, opened before his mind. Nevertheless, 
he soon began to feel dissatisfied with his own 
powers and fitness for his work, and he looked 
round for the means of further enlighten- 
ment, 

An echo from the days of his young home- 
life seemed to come to him in reply. He fan- 
cied he heard the name of Pestalozzi in his 
father’s voice, and he remembered how much 

¢ Herr Froebel had honored the great Swiss 
educator. This feeling of regard was strength- 
ened in Friedrich’s mind by his present com- 
panions. Herr Gruner’s second master, Nen- 
ni, had been a pupil of Pestalozzi’s—had act- 


ually worked with him, while Gruner himself 


had visited him and watched his teaching at 
Burgdorf. Both had a great deal to say 
about him and his doings, and what they re- 
lated only increased Froebel’s desire to know 
more. He had been enrolled on the teaching 
staff at Frankfort only a short time before the 
end of a term, and he decided on using the 
few weeks of holiday just at hand in making a 
pilgrimage to Yverdun, by the Lake of Neu- 
chatel, where Pestalozzi was then established. 


=¢ He had been obliged to leave the Castle of 


Burgdorf in consequence of political changes 


in the canton of Berne, and after a time of 


unsettlement had accepted an invitation from 
the inhabitants of Yverdun to open an insti- 
tution there. Froebel carried with ‘him let- 
ters of introduction from Gruner and Nenni, 
and after receiving a warm welcome from 
Pestalozzi, was turned into the school-rooms 
to come and go, to look about and inquire, 
just as he pleased. This was exactly what 
he wanted. He lived at Yverdun a fort- 
night, which was a time of the greatest inter- 
est and benefit to him though he could not 
ive to everything his unqualified approval. 
t was, perhaps, rather presumptuous for a 
novice in teaching like Froebel to express his 
4 dissent from any of the Yverdun arrange- 
ments, but he could not avoid seeing defects 
in the working of some of them. He agreed 
with Pestalozzi in most of his fundamental 


principles, and especially in his estimate of 


the importance of early training; but their 
own early training was so different that, apart 
from their naturally varying characters, they 
were necessarily unlike in their ways of car- 
rying their principles into practice. 
Pestalozzi’s father, who was a physician in 
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Zurich, died when his son was only six years 
old, and the care of the boy devolved upon. 
an indulgent mother and a servant whose 
faithful devotion showed itself in her ambition. 
to preserve the “gentility” of her mistress’s 
household, and to see her “ young master” 
take his proper place in society. We need 
pursue the contrast no further than this: the 
influences on Froebel’s early life we have 
already traced, and we at once see how widely 
different they were from those of his fore-run- 
ner, Heinrich Pestalozzi. The latter was the 
older man by thirty-six years, and Froebel 
had thus the advantage of learning from his: 
friend’s experience. They were both earnest. 
and sincere men, and at the end of a fortnight 
they parted with mutual esteem and sympa- 
thy, Froebel returning with renewed spirit to 
his duties at Frankfort. 

On first settling there he had been intro- 
duced to the family of Herr von Holzhausen, 
who lived in the neighborhood, and as the 
new teacher’s educational ideas became more 
known and understood he was consulted from 
time to time by Frau vy. Holzhausen about. 
the training of her three sons. They had 
been under bad influence in some way, weare 
told, and their mother was thankful for the 
assistance of such a man as Froebel, in undo- 
ing the mischief as far as possible. In return, 
her appreciation of his increasingly clear views 
of development, her advice when his hesitation 
to consider himself fitted for a teacher now 
and then came over him, and the influence 
altogether of a refined and cultured lady were: 
most beneficial and elevating for him. At 
this time he consented to devote a couple of 
hours daily to the Holzhausen boys, accom- 
panying them in their walks, and giving 
what instruction he found practicable. 

Two years passed away in such occupations 
as these, and Froebel’s class became “the 
model class of the model school.” To others 
his results seemed all that could be desired, 
but not so to himself. .He began to feel the 
discipline necessary for a large school cramp- 
ing to him; there were too many boys in a 
class, the teacher was unable to give the per- 
sonal attention to each of his pupils that Froe- 
bel very correctly thought was needful, and 
he became unsettled. He did not hesitate 
as to devoting his life to education—the train- 
ing of young minds was indeed the highest. 
office to which a man could be called; but. 
now that he knew practically what was re- 
quired for it, he felt his deficiency in both 
knowledge and experience. The call to the 


office was not sufficient to give him ability 


for performing its duties. At the end of two 
years, therefore, he determined to give up his 
post under Gruner, and once more enter a 
university. He gave up his post accordingly ; 


a 
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but before he left Frankfort Frau v. Holz- 
hausen appealed to him for help in finding a 
tutor for her boys, and in the end, all their in- 
quiries failing to discover one to whom she 
could confide them, she begged Froebel to 
take entire charge of them himself. He felt 
80 deeply indebted to the lady for her kind- 
ness to him that it was difficult to refuse her 
request, and after a short mental struggle be- 
tween the duty of self-culture, and that of 
gratitude, the latter gained the day, and he 
consented. 

We are only interested in these pupils so 
far as in training them their teacher was him- 
self being trained, but with this in view we 
must say a little about them. A house and 
garden belonging to their father, a short dis- 
tance from Frankfort, were given up to them, 
and thither Froebel and the boys retired. 
His former attempts at instructing them had 
been so little successful that he found he must 
go back to the very beginning, and teach 
them ¢o observe and to do before he tried to 
lead them to think. In the early ages of a 
nation good capacities are aimed at rather 
than great acquirements, and ‘Froebel alrea- 
dy saw that it ought to be the same in the 
early life of a human being. Capacity, the 
power of doing, should be developed before 
that of thinking; but the power of observing 
must be helped to develop at an earlier pe- 
riod still. During the summer months, there- 
fore, he and the boys passed their time out 
of doors, wandering in the neighboring coun- 
try or working in the garden with the object 
of arousing their interest in nature and teach- 
ing them to use their hands. When winter 
approached, and garden work was necessarily 
discontinued, indoor occupations must be in- 
vented. The summer had been spent in ob- 
serving the works of the great Creator, win- 
ter must show how far the creative power 
could be roused in themselves. Here was 
the beginning of the “ Kindergarten occupa- 
tions.” Froebel tried all sorts of materials, 
and, remembering his own disappointing at- 
tempt at church building when left to his 
own devices, he always worked with the boys, 
encouraging them at the same time not to 
copy his productions, but as soon as they 
could to invent patterns for themselves. In 
this quiet solitude he was able to watch the 
effect of their handiwork, and was uncon- 
sciously gathering experience for his future 
life. In fact he was gaining in another way 
quite as much towards preparing himself to 
be a good teacher as if ” had gone at once 
to the university. But there came a time 
when the boys were ready for positive and 
varied instruction, and then his feeling of in- 
competence returned. With the consent of 
their parents, therefore, after two years of 
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this country life, he migrated with his pupils 
to Yverdun once more. They lived in a 
house near the institution, and joined the 
large family during the day. 

We cannot say that Yverdun had been im- 
proving since the time of Froebel’s first visit, 
but as we are not considering Pestalozzi’s life, 
and there still remained so much that was 
valuable, we need only remark that the 
teacher acquired quite as many new ideas as 
his pupils. Amongst the rest the importance 
of children’s play here dawned upon his mind, 
though not with the full meaning it after- 
wards had for him. Pestalozzi’s evening dis- 
courses often gave him subjects for deep 
thought, and altogether he found a great deal 
that he assimilated eagerly. At the end ofa 
year our party returned to Frankfort, and 
Froebel would gladly have given up his 
charge and carried out his intention of get- 
ting further instruction for himself, but again 
there was a delay. He seemed compelled to 
retain the care of the youths for another year, 
but at last in 1811, after nine years’ absence 
from a university, he found himself at Gut- 
tingen, and the next two terms were spent in 
eagerly absorbing knowledge there. The 
formation of crystals came under his notice 
and was very fascinating to him, for he saw 
with delight that his favorite law of develop- 
ment was continued in the inorganic world 
also. He longed to pursue the study of min- 
eralogy further than he could at Gottingen, 
and wished to place himself under Professor 
Weiss at Berlin. 
he might+ meet with employment for himself 
that would occupy a portion of his time, for 
his finances were again diminishing. This he 
succeeded in doing. Johann Ernst Plamann 
was head master of a model Pestalozzian 
school there as Gruner was at Frankfort, and 
Froebel engaged himself to give certain les- 
sons in it. He had of course so intimate a 
knowledge of Pestalozzi’s system that not 
only were his duties in the school exceedingly 
easy to him, but there was nothing new for 
him to learn excepting so far as each fresh 
young mind presents a new experience and 
study to the teacher. 

But in one way an influence from the in- 
stitution did affect him. Ludwig Jahn was 
one of the workers under Plamann; he had 
established a gymnasium and fencing school 
near the institution, under cover of: which he 
was secretly training the young Prussians in 
the use of arms, until, suspected by the 
French, he was compelled to fly from the city. 
In the spring of the following year, however, 
Jahn was back in Berlin ready to place him- 
self at the head of a band of volunteers which 
was rapidly formed in answer to the Emper- 
or’s appeal to his people. Froebel had never 


In Berlin, too, he thought 7 
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been a politician, nor had he any special war- 
like tendency : his life had been hitherto full 
of peaceful work, but he now participated in 
the general enthusiasm and believed it was 
his duty to help in preserving the German 
fatWerland, So, in April, 1813, he went with 
other students, under Jahn’s leadership, to 
Dresden, and shared the fortunes of the army 
until August, 1814, when he returned to Ber- 
lin to take up a post in the Mineralogical 
Museum there that had been promised to him 
before the war. 

Meanwhile there was springing out of this 
time one of the most important influences of 
his life. On the march and by the camp fire 
in the evening he had been making the ac- 
quaintance of two men, who, though ten years 

- younger than himself, became his faithful 
friends and truly sympathising helpers in 
future years. These young men, Heinrich 
Langethal and Wilhelm Middendorf, went to 
Berlin soon after Froebel returned to the mu- 
seum, expecting to join the army again, but 
finding that there were more volunteers than 
were needed they settled in the city as pri- 
vate tutors. Many were the conversations 
about their work that this trio held together, 
and at last the other two became so much in- 
terested in Froebel’s ideas on education that 
they begged him to give them a couple of 
hours’ instruction every week on the subject. 

A professorship of mineralogy, in Stock- 
holm, was offered to him about this time but 
was declined ; he still felt that in the end he 


*<* must deal with men, not stones. 


(To be continued.) ie 
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A FORGOTTEN TRANSLATOR OF THE BIBLE. 


At near the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an emigrant from the county of Derry, 
Ireland, a widower with four children, sailed 
for America. Dreadful sea-sickness prostra- 
ted him, and he died when in sight of the 
capes of the Delaware. The little property 
he had brought with him the captain of the 
vessel appropriated to his own use, and the 
four destitute orphans, two boys and two girls, 
were landed at New Castle, Delaware. 

One of these children was a bright, blue- 
eyed boy eleven years of age. The captain 
placed him in the family of a blacksmith. 

One night he heard the artisan tell his wife 
that the child was to be bound to.him the 
next day as an apprentice. The boy resolved 
not to be chained to a forge. He was studi- 
ous and thoughtful, and had dreamed of life 
other than that of mere physical drudgery, for 
which his delicate frame was inadequate. So, 
packing his scanty clothing in a little bundle, 
he departed before the dawn on a journey he 
knew not whither. While trudging along a 
dusty road, hungry and weary, he was over- 
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taken by a.wealthy woman in her carriage 
and invited to ride. She was charmed by the 
boy’s bright conversation, and asked him what. 
he would like to be wheri he became a man- 
He promptly replied: “I'd like to be a scho- 
lar, and make a living by writing.” 

Pleased with this answer, the good woman 
took the boy home with her and sent him to 
school. Meanwhile his brother, older than 
he, had found business and prospered, and he 
furnished the aspiring lad with means for ac- 
quiring a classical education under the in- 
struction of the eminent Dr. Allison, who was. 
the schoolmaster of so many distinguished 
revolutionary patriots. The boy 'grew to a. 
tall, slender and well-educated young man. 
He became a teacher in the Friends’ Academy 
at New Castle, and learned to love and revere 
that society because of the abounding virtues. 
of its members. He finally went to Philadel- 
phia, where he had the good fortune to win 
the esteem and abiding friendship of Dr. 
Franklin. There he established a Friends’ 
Academy, and was distinguished as a willing 
and industrious helper in every good work. 
His truthfulness was so conspicuous that it 
was. proverbial. Among the Indian tribes of 
Pennsylvania, whom he frequently assisted 
in their helplessness, he was known as “ The 
man who tells the truth.” On all occasions. 
he was their trusted anchor of hope for justice: 
from the white men. 

In the autumn of 1756 a council was held 
at Easton, on the Delaware river, in which 
representatives of Indian tribes—the Dela- 
wares, Shawnese and the Six Nations—ap- 
peared. They were met by Denny, the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, with his council and 
secretary, and a large number of persons from 
Philadelphia, most of whom were Friends, or 
Quakers. Among the latter was our young 
emigrant from Derry. Teedyuscung, a great 
Delaware chief, was the principal speaker 
among the barbarians. He was chafing under 
the thrall of the more powerful Six Nations, 
and was irritated by a trick of the Proprietory 
of Pennsylvania by which his people had been 
wrongfully deprived of much valuable terri- 
tory. He was, nevertheless, anxious to have 
the Delawares remain at peace. The Friends. 
sympathized with him, and were at the coun- 
cil to give him assistance in maintaining his. 
rights. They requested our young emigrant, 
who was an expert short-hand writer, to keep 
an unofficial record of the proceedings. Rich- 
ard Peters was the secretary of the allies 
ry. His minutes were continually disputed 
by Teedyuscung and his associates, while 
those of this scribe of the Friends were always 
truthful in the estimation of the barbarians. 
They felt a most profound respect for him, 
and the Delawares adopted him as a son of 
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the nation, with the significant name above- 
mentioned. 

The young man’s thirst for exact know- 
ledge was intense and unceasing. One day 
he found at a street book-stall a portion of 
the Septuagint, the first and purest transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek 
language, made nearly three hundred years 
before the birth of Christ. He earnestly 
sought for the remainder of the precious book 
and soon found it. Wishing to thoroughly 
master its contents, he renewed his study of 
the Greek language with great zeal, and be- 
came one of the most profound Greek scholars 
in America. He made a careful comparison 
of the Septuagint with the so-called “ King 
James’” version (not a new translation) of 
the Old Testament. He found so many errors, 
evident interpolations and obscure passages 
in this “authorized” version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures that he resolved to translate the 
Septuagint (in Greek) into English. This 
labor of love he began when he was almost 
forty years of age. 

Being an ardent patriot, he had entered 
‘warmly into the hot political discussions dur- 
ing the ten years’ quarrel between the British 
government and the English American colo- 
nies which preceded the old war for inde- 
pendence. Duries that eventful decade in 
our history he labored almost incessantly 
with brain and hand in the cause of human 
liberty. His candor and suavity of manner 
won the confidence and respect of everybody, 
and his influence was so great that John 
Adams spoke of him as the “Sam Adams of 
Philadelphia.” And when, for a time, while 
Virginia and Massachusetts were all aglow 
with a spirit of resistance to British oppres- 
sion, Pennsylvania like New York appeared 
lukewarm in the cause, and it was under- 
stood that without Philadelphia the province 
could not be persuaded to fall into the ranks 
of the determined opposers of the British min- 
istry, he and a few others set to work to revo- 
lutionize public opinion in that city, and 
Pennsylvania soon took a conspicuous place 
in the march toward political emancipation. 

At the beginning of September, 1774, the 
first Continental Congress assembled at Phila- 
delphia. On the day before that event the 
man whose career I am tracing in faintest 
‘outline was married to a wealthy Quaker 
maiden, who lived on’her estate a few miles 
from Philadelphia. He was then a bachelor, 
about forty-five years of age. They were 
wedded in the city after the manner pre- 
‘scribed by the Society of Friends, and retired 
to the home of the bride. The next morning 
they returned to the city, and while alighting 
from their modest chaise a message from Pey- 
ton Randolph, President-of the Congress just 
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assembled, was handed to the bridegroom, in- 
viting him to come to Carpenters’ Hall, the 
place of meeting. 

“For what purpose am I wanted at Car- 
penter’s Hall?” asked the bridegroom. 
“T cannot tell,” answered the me 
“he desires you to come immediately.” 

Handing the reins of his horse to a servant, 
and taking his bride into his house, he re- 
paired to Carpenter’s Hall, where he found 
the Congress assembled and waiting for his 
appearance. 

“ Mr. Thompson,” said the President, “we 
have sent for you to keep the minutes of the 
proceedings of this Congress.” 

He consented to do so, and immediately 
seating himself at a table, with pen, ink and 
paper before him, he entered upon the duties 
of Secretary to the Continental Congress as a 
temporary labor. In that official position 
Charles Thomson, the young emigrant from 
Derry, now almost forgotten as the American 
translator of the Bible, remained fifteen years 
(refusing pay for his services) until that body 
expired in 1789, when the nation was born. 
So remarkable for accuracy were his official 
records that when appealed to to settle doubt- 
ful questions and flying rumors it would be 
said, “ Here comes Truth—here comes Charles 
Thomson.” 

With leisure for literary pursuits, after the 
war, Mr. Thomson prosecuted with great zeal, 
industry and fidelity his self-imposed task of 
translating the Septuagint and the New Tes- 


ger; 


¢ 


tament into English from the Greek. He™™ 


regarded the Septuagint as a more trustwor- 
thy translation of the Old Testament from 
the original Hebrew than any subsequent 
one, for it was the earliest effort of the kind, 
made long before the Christian Era, and free 
from the inevitable errors of transcription and 
the interpolations of theologians to which 
later translations have been subjected. He 
regarded it as necessarily more trustworthy 
than Jerome’s revision of the Vetus Itala in 
the fourth century, known as the “ Vulgate 
Version,” notwithstanding the Ceuncil of 
Trent pronounced it authentic,’ commanded 
it to be used on all occasions in the Roman 
Catholic Church whenever the Bible was 
publicly read, and the assertions of Roman 
Catholic doctors that the Vulgate Version 
was dictated by the Holy Spirit. 

Mr. Thomson’s labors upon his translation 
were chiefly performed at his quaint country 
house, built of stone and yet standing, half a 
mile from Bryn Mawr, on the Pennsylvania 
railroad. His study was in a small room 
isolated from the rest of the house. In that 
room he also wrote his “Synopsis of the four 
Evangelists,” and his “Critical Annotations 
on the Works of Gilbert Wakefield ;” and 
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erein he gathered a vast amount of the While the miles of sunny meadows 
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most valuable materials for a History of the 
Revolution, but which his lively conscience 
and.nice sense of honor would not allow him 
to“mse, nor leave behind. It was all de- 
strfed. 

Mr. Thomson carefully translated his trans- 
lation at least three (and probably four) times 
before it was given to the printer. It was 
completed early in the present century, and 
was published in 1808, in four octavo vol- 
umes, by Jane Aitkin, widow of Robert Ait- 
kin, who, in 1782, published the first English 
edition of the Bible issued in the United 
States. Thomson’s translation of the Septua- 
gint was the first ever made into the English 
language, I believe. 

In this paper I have given a brief account 
of the character of the American translator 
of the Bible, but not of his work. Much 
might be said in its favor in comparison with 
the New Revision, but this article is already 
too long.—B. J. Lossing in the Christian 
Union. 





Selected. 


PATIENCE WITH LOVE. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


They are such tiny feet: 

They have gone such a little way to meet 
‘The years which are required to break 
‘Their steps to evenness, and make 

Them go 

More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands: 

Be kind. Things are so new, and life but 
stands ; 

A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon, and so 

The hands are tempted hard, you know. 


They are such new, young lives: 
Surely their newness shrives 
Them well of nny sins. The 
That, being mortal, they woul 
That if they reach 

We must not chide, but teach. 


They are such fond, clear eyes 

That open wide to surprise 

At evely turn; they are so often held 

To suns or showers—showers soon dispelled, 
By looking in our face 

Love asks, for such, much grace. 


‘They are such fair, frail gifts ; 
Uncertain as the rifts 
Of light that lie along the i ' 
They may not be here by and by— 
Give them not love, but more—above 
And harder—patience with the love. 


see so much 
touch, 


From the Christian Register. 
CITY CHILDREN. 
BY RIPPLE. 
Oh! the little pale-faced children 
Pining in the city street ; 
Little children who have never 
Felt the grass beneath their feet, 


Lie so tempting and so sweet. 


Fair, wan faces, how they haunt us, 
With the look we understand! 

For we know these children never 
Held a daisy in their hand, 

Though God scatters them so freely 
Over all the summer land. 


We who see our happy children 
Browned by mountain sun and breeze, 

Playing in the fragrant meadows, 
Chasing butterflies and bees, 

With the daisies and the clover 
Reaching to their chubby knees. 


Can we fail to think with pity 
Of the little ones who ne’er 
Catch upon a breezy hill-top 
One sweet breath of summer air, 
While we know the peace and gladness 
God has made for all to share? 


FORMS OF LIGHTNING. 

A flash of lightning is a very large spark 
of electricity— just the same thing that one 
sees given by an electric machine in a lecture 
on Natural Philosophy, the only difference 
being that the best machine will not give a 
spark more than a yard long, while some 
flashes of lightning have been estimated to be 
several miles in length. According to their 
appearance, various names have been given 
to these sparks in the sky, though in reality 
all the several kinds are one and the same 
thing. On a warm summer evening one often 
sees the clouds on the horizon lit up with bril- 
liant glows of lightning, unaccompanied by 
any sound of thunder. To this appearance 
the name of “ heat lightning” has been given, 
and the warm weather is often assigned as its 
cause. In point of fact, the heat lightning is 
only that of a thunder shower so far off that, 
while the observer can see the flash, no sound 
of thunder reaches him, and the intervening 
clouds veil and reflect the flash until it be- 
comes a glow instead of the sharp streak usu- 
ally seen. Where the flash starting from one 
point, branches out and divides into several 
parts, it has received the name of “forked 
lightning.” This is usually seen when the 
discharge is near the observer. Single flashes . 
bearing a zigzag or crinkled aspect are denom- 
inated “chain lightning,” probably from 
their resemblance to a chain thrown loosely 
on the ground. Again, when several dischar- 
ges occur from about the same place at the 
same time, and are screened by rain or clouds 
so as to light up the heavens with a broad, 
bright glow, the title of “sheet lightning” is 
applied. These four comprise all the common 
forms. There is, however, one rare manifes- 
tation, called ‘ball lightning.” In this phe- 
nomenon a small globe or ball of apparent 
fire runs slowly along the ground, and afters 
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time suddenly explodes, scattering destructio 
around. There are few instances of this on 
record, and no very satisfactory explanation 
has ever seevenent for this curious appear- 
ance.— Public Ledger. 


ITEMS. 


THE Ohio river is so low that navigation 
above Cincinnati is suspended, except by the 
smallest boats. 

THE heavy rains of the last month in Colo- 
rado have ceased, and traffic has been gener- 
ally resumed on all the railroads. 


THE “4 we of Rev. George Granville 
Bradley, M.A., Master of University College 
of Oxford, to the Deanery of Westminster 
Abbey is officially confirmed. 

LARGE forest fires, said to have been started 
by berry pickers, are devastating the lumber 
region of Carbon county, in this State. The 
loss in White Rock and Kidder township 
alone is estimated at $10,000. 


A TELEGRAM from Bardstown, Ky., reports 
much suffering in that region from the 
drought. It is two months since rain has 
fallen, and farmers are compelled to drive 
their stock three or four miles to water. 

Exports of ice from Norway are of consid- 
erable importance. From 60,100 tons in 1870 
they increased to 218,200 tons in 1878, and de- 
clined to 138,500 tons in 1879. Nearly one-half 
of the quantity shipped goes out in winter. 

To DO away as far as may be with the chan- 
ces of fire, the Director of the national mu- 
seums at Paris has decided that henceforth 
the guards and their families shall no longer 
reside in the Louvre buildings, but receive an 
indemnity and seek lodgings elsewhere. 


“‘CLoups of flying ants’’ covering miles of 
territory appeared at Emerson, Manitoba, a 
short time ago. Myriads of insects obscured 
the daylight while passing, and, when the 
alighted, the streets and earth were ‘‘ blac 
with them.”’ On the river they floated ‘‘an 
inch thick.” 


THE experimental lighting up of the Electric 
Exhibition at Paris took place on the 26th of 
last month, M. Gambetta, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, being present. The 
combined illumination of all the various sys- 
tems in the area of the Palace of Industry 
had not, contrary to expectation, a blinding 
effect. 

EVEN Palestine feels the impulse of modern 

ress. A new city is going up on the west 
side of Jerusalem, outside of the gates. Along 
thejturnpike to Jaffa runs the telegraph wire; 
and on the plain of Sharon stands the large 
‘* Jewish eee! College,” surrounded 
by a model farm and thrifty nurseries. Beth- 
lehem is a thriving town—largely, it is nom- 
inally Christian—and it carries on extensive 
mauufactures in mother-of-pearl. 

THE London Timesin a leading article says: 
With each day there is less hope of a good 
harvest. The weather has turned against us 
at the critical moment. The loss to the coun- 
try from the late rains is to be reckoned by 
millions. It is impossible to gather in the 





corn, and it willsoon cease to be worth gather- 
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nj|ing. The situation of our farmers is d . 


or many of them a bad harvest must mean 
absolute ruin. Farming is a ay skilled 
enterprise, and if the present race of farmers 
succumb and are driven out of their business, 
there will be no others capable of suce zg 
them. 

HENRY JACKSON, Superintendent of Castle 
Garden, in speaking of the still urgent demand 
for labor from almost all parts of the country, 
saidthat the commissioners are unabletosupply 
one-half the men, women, boys and girls that 
are wanted on farms and in factories. Farm 
laborers are paid $12 to $15 per month and 
‘“*found,”’ oon from the present outlook the 
farmers will retain their hands all winter. 
Factory hands are paid $1 to $1.25 on day 
with steady work the year round. ailroad 
laborers are in quick request at $1.50 per day, 
but their work is dependent on the weather, 
and all time lost on that account is deducted 
from their pay. An application was received 
by Mr. Jackson this morning for 100 families 
to work in factories, and he has on file one 
from Mr. Blanton Duncan, who wants to or- 
— a colony of families accustomed to 
arm work, to settle on a tract of land in 
Texas.— Correspondence of the Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


The Twelfth First-day School General Con- 
ference will assemble on Sixth-day preceding 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, the 9th of Ninth 
month, at Mt. Palatine, Putnam county, IIl., 
at 3 o’clock P.M. As it is probable that many 
important questions will be introduced and 
considered at that time, it is desirable that a 
full representation of those interested in the 
subject should be present. That it may be 


known as near as possible how many contem=~— 


plate attending the Conference, those who do 
will please communicate with one of the 
members of the following committee, ap- 
pointed to obtain, if possible, a reduction in 
railroad fares, viz.: J. Wm. Hutchinson, 154 
W. Twentieth street, New York; Robert M. 
Janney, 1806 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Edwin Blackburn, cor. Dolphin and Bolton 
streets, Baltimore, Ma.; Mercy J. Griffith, Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio; Gerdon T. 
Smith, Palmyra, New York; William C. 
Starr, Richmond, Ind.; or to Morris A. Wil- 
son, Magnolia, Putnam county, Ill., who is 
Clerk of the Receptive Committee of Illinois 
First-day re Soa 
. WM. HUTCHINSON, 
ANNIE CALEY, } Clerks. 

The regular Monthly Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia First-day School Union will be held 
in Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Ninth month 9th, 1881, at 8 o’clock. 
A full attendance of all Friends interested in 
First-day School and Mission work is espe- 
cially desired. JAMES W. JANNEY, Clerk. 


A meeting of the Burlington First-day 
School Union will be held at Crosswicks 
Ninth month 10th, at 10 o’clock A.M. All 
interested are invited. Carriages will meet 
trains at Bordentown. 

SETH ELy, 


Wo. WALTON, } Clerks. 











